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Several modes of disenchantment are mentioned: by
drawing blood, by a kiss, by holding the enchanted person
through successive transformations, by bathing in water or in
milk, by naming and by music. There are a great many magic
objects in the ballads, as can be seen from Stith Thompson's
Motif Index: a magic thorn which produces sleep ("Sir
Cawline" (61)), a magic ring in "Hind Horn" ((17): "Whan
that ring turns pale and wan, You may ken that your love
loves anither man"), magic love-producing music, charms to
preserve chastity and so on. There are taboos, not only on
relations with supernatural beings or on eating in fairyland:
one is that a man is not to be present at childbirth. The heroine
of "Leesome Brand" says:

'When I endure my grief and pain
My companie ye maun refrain.'        (15 A, 26.)

and in another version of that ballad, there seems to be a
reference to sympathetic magic, the releasing of an arrow to
help the birth:

'When ye hear me give a cry
Ye'll shoot your bow and let me lye.'      (15 B, 4.)

Name-magic is found in the "riddle ballads**. The devil
may be exorcized by naming him, as in the contest between
the maiden and the unearthly knight told in "Riddles Wisely
Expounded":

. . . 'And Clootie's waur nor a woman was.'

As sune as she the fiend did name
He flew awa in a blazing flame.      (I C, 18-19.)

The riddle ballads show a battle of wits between super-
natural beings and mortals. The former ask riddles and set
impossible tasks, the latter win by answering the riddles, or
by producing equally impossible counter-tasks, wielding the
magic of words by their quickness of wit and fluency. Another